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THE ALDINE. 




depict the vivacious scene, and not succeeded too 
well. Will it be considered strange that the mere at- 
tempt to give the hastie.t of glances in words should 
fail to convey that peculiar atmosphere and aroma of 
the place, at once so French and so unlike all other 
things of the nationality? 

There are pleasant hours to be spent at Dieppe 
away from the Etablissement and the fashionables who 
frequent it, especially by those who will take the 
trouble to thread the narrow old back streets and 
look in on the withered and dried-up ivory-carvers — 
to pause at the fish-market, where they seem to sell 
(as, indeed, they do everywhere in France) all descrip- 
tions of reptiles that swim, from the conger-eel to 
the toad-fish, and the more speckled the better — to 
observe the awful wrinkles of the old women and the 
plumpness of the cherries they dispense — to lounge 
among the fishermen and fishing-boats around the 



ON THE GRAND CANAL. 

harbor, and watch the steamers as they arrive and 
depart — to climb up to the grim but handsome old 
chateau, and look off onto the channel from that ex- 
cellent point of view. And around the old town, 
countryward, are some of the pleasantest strolls in 
Normandy, while the rides are even more notable 
and interesting, and one to only the distance of a 
few miles brings one of the finest of mediaeval ruins 
in the crumbling Castle of Arques, and one of the 
most memorable of all fields of conflict in the battle- 
field of Ivry. —Henry Morford. 



ON THE GRAND CANAL. 

American residents in Venice learn to know the 
city and its people differently from the descriptions 
which have been given in romances, poems, and 
books of travel. The Venice of one's dreams — of 



Byron, Rogers, and Cooper, the merciless Venice of 
Daru, and other historians, is very unlike the real 
Venice of to-day. Says Mr. Ruskin, in his " Stones 
of Venice:" "The Venice of modern fiction and 
drama is a thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence 
of decay, a stage-dream, which the first ray of day- 
light must dissipate into dust.. No prisoner whose 
name is worth remembering, or whose sorrows de- 
served sympathy, ever crossed that Bridge of Sighs 
which is the center of the Byronic ideal of Venice ; 
no great merchant of Venice ever saw that Rialto, 
under which the traveler now pauses with breathless 
interest; the statue which Byron makes Faliero ad- 
dress as one of his great ancestors was erected to a 
soldier. of fortune one hundred and fifty years after 
Faliero's death." 

Neither is Venice, as one might infer from the 
illustration, a city where all the streets are canals, 




WILD FLOWERS. — L. Bechstein. 



all the carriages gondolas, and the principal business 
of the inhabitants affairs of the heart. You can walk 
to any part of Venice on dry land, and the ungossip- 
ping depths of the canalazzo tell no tales of cruelty 
and intrigue. Says W. D. Howells in his " Venetian 
Life:" "The conventional masquerading, pleasure- 
loving Venice is become as gross a fiction as if it 
had never existed." The Grand Canal, bordered with 
stately palaces, from the door of one of which the 
lady in the illustration appears to be stepping, is still 
the main thoroughfare of the city. To a foreigner, 
nothing can be more enchanting than the first pass- 
age over this canal, beneath the blue and starry sky 
of an Italian night. The gondola slips away with 
nothing to break the beautiful silence but the "star- 
silvered dip of the oars." On either hand graceful 
palaces rise gray and lofty from the dark waters, the 
lamps of which bring balconies and columns and 



carven arches into momentary relief, and throw long 
streams of crimson into the canal. Other dark 
barges flit by, the gondoliers warning each other at 
every turning with hoarse, lugubrious cries. The 
lines of balconied, pallid, stately palaces never end; 
always the dark heavens with its trembling Stars 
above, and the dark water with its trembling stars 
below ; innumerable bridges, and ceaseless, sudden 
turns and windings, until the gondola rests at the 
foot of a stairway before a closely barred door. 

The cunning city lures the visitor in a gondola into 
one of her remote canals, where he glides through 
an avenue as secret and as still as if sea-deep under 
our work-day world ; where the grim heads carven 
over the water-gates of the palaces stare at one in 
austere surprise ; where the innumerable balconies 
are full of gay cavaliers and gentle dames making 
love to one another from their airy perches. 



DESDEMONA. 

Alexander Cabanal, the famous artist who 
painted the original of the " Desdemona " which 
illustrates this number, was born at Montpellier, 
France. He took the " Prize of Rome" in 1845; 
received a medal in 1852 of the second class, and one 
of the first-class in 1855, also the "Legion of Honor" 
in the same year; he was elected a member of the 
Institute of France in 1863; appointed officer of the 
Legion of Honor in 1864, and received the " Medal of 
Honor" in 1865, and again in 1867. He also exhib- 
ited at the great Universal Exhibition held in Paris, 
which was considered an honor, as it was extremely 
difficult to sustain the test. He is one of the three 
instructors of the grand schools of the " Beaux Arts " 
of France, the celebrated artists Gerome and Pils 
being: the other two. 



